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When the Pharisees “ took counsel how they might entangle 
him [Jesus] in his talk,” we learn that they decided upon the 
question of paying tribute to Cesar as the most perplexing 
that could be presente to the Great Teacher. From that day 
to this, the important duty of rendering “unto Cesar, the 
things which are Cwsar’s; and unto God, the things that are 
God's,” has been the source of continued agitation and dispute : 
a subject regarding which all shades of opinion have been 
advanced, and the most novel theories entertained. It has 
absorbed the attention of many of the greatest minds of the 
age in which they lived, whilst the positions they have assumed 


are aS numerous and varied as the interests involved. These 


ositions are. in the main, reducible to one of the three fol- 
] 


lowing classes : 
1. That which advocates the supreme control of the eccle- 


siastical over the civil and political—the Church over the 


< \\ State. 
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2. That which renders the Church, to a greater or less de- 
gree, dependent upon the State. 

8. That which denies all connection or relation between 
them; regarding them, on the other hand, as distinct and in- 
dependent powers. 

The work by Mr. Gladstone, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article, is an able and elaborate de- 
fence of the principles involved in the second division of our 
analysis. His object is to prove that the propagation of reli- 
gious truth is one of the great ends of government, and that, 
to the attainment of this end, it should recognize and sustain 
a religion. 

The essay of Lord Macaulay, as is well known to our read- 
ers, appeared a few months later in the Edinburgh Review, in 
refutation of the theory of Mr. Gladstone; assuming, at the 
same time, the extreme ground of an entire separation of 
Church and State, as having no interests or aims in common 
with each other. 

We propose in the present essay—Firs/, alluding briefly to 
the prominent points at issue, to show that the positions 
assumed by Mr. Gladstone have not been finally refuted by 
his reviewer ; and, Secondly, to state the conclusions, to which 
the measure of truth in either of the opposing theories seems 
conclusively to lead. 

I. The fundamental proposition, upon which the theory of 
Mr. Gladstone rests, is, that government, being established for 
the highest welfare of the governed, and their highest welfare 
not being attainable without a regard to the demands of their 
spiritual nature, must recognize some form of religion. In 
other words, “ that the propagation of religious truth is one of 

the principal ends of government, as government.” Macaulay 
proceeds to the refutation of this theory by comparing govern- 
ment to a piano-forte maker. At first sight this may appear 
plausible, and Mr. Gladstone exceedingly ridiculous in holding 
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that every maker of pianos must be a baker of bread. The 
comparison loses its force, however, when we bear in mind 
that the whole welfare of man, with which, upon the theory of 
Mr. Gladstone, government has to do, includes necessarily his 
spiritual well-being, whilst piano-forte making does not the 
preparation of bread. 

It is then objected that the questions concerning matters 
of religion are “questions respecting which there exists 
the widest diversity of opinions ;” and, since men differ so 
widely upon the subject, there should be no religion. Adopt- 
ing this principle as correct, let us see how it applies in 
other cases. There is a great diversity of opinion as to 
what diet a man should follow, for the attainment of the 
highest degree of health. Some recommend a hearty, some a 
frugal one; some advise three, some two, meals per diem; 
some consider the use of meats essential, others are of the 
vegetarian school. Here is a great difference of opinion, and, 
to obviate the difficulty, we should cease to eat. So with re- 
gard to our mental diet, there exists considerable diversity of 
opinion as to what books we should read. Those considered 
suitable by one may be most deleterious in the eyes of an- 
other; some prescribe a course in History, others a sprinkling 
of Romance. Inasmuch, then, as this vast difference of opin- 
ion exists, we must likewise cease to read. But the theory 
leads to still more disastrous results, and whilst it would pull 
down the pillars of the temple of Gladstone, it would bury its 
opponent in the ruins. There is a vast incongruity of senti- 
ment as to what kind of government is the most stable; in 
what manner certain laws should be enforced; upon what 
principles agriculture, commerce and manufactures should be 
regulated, &c., &c., and therefore we should have no govern- 
ment, not even of the household, for the children might disa- 
gree as to what mode of punishment would be most agreeable 


to all parties concerned. 
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We now come to the celebrated comparison of the “ stage 
coach company.” Having quoted from Gladstone, where he 
reasons that government should have applied to it a religion, 
Macaulay mispresents him as asserting that every association, 
every combination of human beings, should be treated like- 
wise. A “stage coach company” differs widely from a gov- 
ernment, and i is only by omitting the vital distinction be- 
tween them that the least plausibility is given to the compari- 
son. Upon the theory of Mr. Gladstone, as has been said in 
& previous connection, a government is established for the 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare of the governed; and 
the principles arising therefrom, however evident they may be, 
may, at the same time, be most inapplicable to a stage coach 
company, which is connected only with the pecuniary emolu- 
ment of the members. It was incumbent upon the re- 
viewer to refute this fundamental proposition of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and, having succeeded in this, his dependent illus- 
trations would have carried with them no insignificant 
degree of validity. This, however, has nowhere been 
attempted in the essay before us. Moreover, were “a stage 
coach company” to enter upon their vocation in some bar- 
barous locality, where God was not worshipped, nor the 
truths of the Bible known, we should conceive it as their 
duty “to have their articles and their public worship.” These 
latter being established by a higher tribunal, and one to which 
they would be amenable, at once precludes the necessity. The 
same remarks apply to his illustration from the “ London and 
Birmingham Railway Company,” and from “ banks, insurance 
offices, dock companies, canal companies, hospitals, &e., &e.” 
The question is then propounded: “ whether a government 
proposing to itself the propagation of religious truth, as one of 
its principal ends, is more likely to lead the people right than 
to lead them wrong?” We reply that it is more easy to 


devolve truth from error than from confusion. Better far to 
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be led wrong by some religion than to remain without one; 
since, on the former hypothesis, the moral element of a com- 
munity is awakened, and will ultimately be conducted in the 
right paths. 

Macaulay then alludes to the subject of persecution, and en- 
deavors to lead Mr. Gladstone into its vindication in the face 
of such a clear and explicit statement on the part of the latter 
as the following: “To solicit and persuade one another are 
privileges which belong to us all ; and the wiser and better man 
is bound to advise the less wise and good; but he is not only 
not bound, he is not allowed, speaking generally, to coerce him. 
It is untrue, then, that the same considerations which bind the 
government to submit a religion to the free choice of the peo- 
ple, would therefore justify their enforcing its adoption.” 
The definition of government itself, as accepted by Mr. Glad 
stone, precludes persecution. Seeking the welfare of the 
governed, it will use far milder means than “burning at the 
stake” those who repudiate its blessings. If Macaulay’s asser- 
tion, that ‘“ nothing can be clearer than that if you punish at 
all, you ought to punish enough,” has any significance in this 
connection, it means that you must not punish unless you kill 

-you must not reprove unless you subject to the guillotine ;— 
theories the most remote from those of the reviewed. The 
punishment recommended by Mr. Gladstone we regard, on the 
other hand, as of the most suitable and profitable character. 
He advises that such “‘ be denied the support of the govern- 
ment,” “that they be frowned upon by an intelligent and 
Christian people, and be refused their support.” Thus no 
physical injury is inflicted upon the unbeliever, and, whilst he 
is debarred the entrance upon public life, he is aware that the 
way will be opened before him the moment he accepts those 
terms which, elevating him in the minds of the people, are at 
the same time conducive to his own eternal welfare. The 


analogy drawn from the parental relation is perfect. A father 
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would not burn his son to the stake if he disobeyed him, 
neither would he slay him for the first wrong act; yet, ori the 
other hand, would he prefer to confer his favors upon the 
child that obeyed his commands and exercised toward him a 
true and filial affection, rather than upon the truant and diso- 
bedient of his household. 


In the remarks upon India, Macaulay carries the opinions of 


his opponent to the most unwarranted extremes. From the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone does not advocate the immediate en- 
forcement of the Christian religion, which he finds an impossi- 
bility, he is represented as opposing its introduction upon any 
conditions or any terms. As well might you deny the good 
intentions of him who wishes to confer a favor upon a friend, 
but refuses to break open his house by night to do so. Mr. 
Gladstone most clearly saw that “it would be absurd to attempt 
te bring home to the door of every subject in India at once 
the ministrations of a new and totally unknown religion,” and, 
therefore he preferred to linger until the darkness of Pagan 
night should have passed away and the dawn of brighter days 
appear, when India would open wide her doors to receive the 
gospel message. In pursuing this conservative and liberal 
policy, he is none the less zealous in his efforts; whilst to his 
zeal and paramount desire for the propagation of the true re- 
ligion are added the wisdom and discretion of the diplomatist. 

We now pass to the concluding pages of the review, where 
we are introduced to the theory proposed to be erected upon 
the ruins of Mr. Gladstone’s, in the following words: “ We 
consider the primary end of government as a purely temporal 
end—the protection of the persons and property of men.” He 
thus strips the idea of government of its moral element, upon 
the incorporation of which his opponent most strenuously in- 
sists. That government should seek the highest welfare of 
the governed both admit. The difference between the oppos- 
ing theories reduces itself to this. Men, the subjects of gov- 
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ernment, and whose highest weal it seeks, are regarded by 
Mr. Gladstone as moral and responsible agents; as beings 
whose spiritual and eternal are their highest interests, and such 
as must, in nowise, be overlooked by the government under 
which they are placed. By Macaulay they are regarded, as 
far as their relation to the State is concerned, as beings with- 
out a soul, or possessed of one whose interests are relatively 
infinitesimal in comparison with their temporal welfare :—a 
theory which to us seems most repulsive, and, in no regard, an 
improvement upon that advanced by the former. In passing 
we would not fail to give the reviewer the credit of receding 
in a measure from the position assumed in the above extract. 
He afterward very generously informs us that if, in the midst 
of manifold other and more important duties, the government 
can devote a portion of its time to the advancement of educa- 
tion among its subjects, he will have no objection to its 
mingling a little religion therewith. 

II. Having directed the attention of our readers to some of 
the more prominent points at issue in the argument before us, 
we propose, in the second place, to state briefly the conclusions 
at which, upon a careful perusal of the respective merits and 
demerits of the opposing theories, we have arrived. The 
course which we have been led to pursue is a mean between 
the two extremes represented respectively by Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Macaulay. We cannot, with the former, adopt the 
abstract principle that a government should have a religion of 
some form or. other, whether Christian, Mohammedan or 
Pagan ; neither can we, with the latter, admit that man, in his 
collective capacity, and religion, are entirely separate and dis- 
tinct ideas. 

We view the question before us as Christians; as firm be- 
lievers in the doctrine that “ Blessed is that nation whose God 
is the Lord.” And, although’ we would not rest our creed 
upon the abstract principle of Mr. Gladstone, still we believe 
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that the time has come when the religion of the humble Naza- 
rene should assert ttse if in our national and governmental acts. 
Whilst we repudiate the doctrine of the control of the Church 
over the State, on the one hand, and that of the State over the 
Church, on the other, we hold that the two imposing powers, 
man in his social, and man in his moral, capacity, are to go 
hand in hand in the great work of human progress. Instead 
of struggling for sole jurisdiction, the one over the other, we 
maintain that, under a perfect form of government, the Church 
and the State are mutually “to lighten each other’s burdens.” 
The State is to render assistance to the Church by laboring for 
its advancement and extension; whilst the Church, by incul- 
cating principles of rectitude and piety in the hearts of the 
people, and thus rendering them peaceable and loyal citizens, 
offers the highest and most indispensable assistance to the State. 

They are not two opposing powers, between which a barrier 

*is to be erected to restrain them from continued conflict, but 
essential complements, the one of the other; two great sources 
of human power, the streams that emanate from which are to 
unite their waters and flow calmly and harmoniously on. 

Such being the position we assume, the respective duties 
which they owe to one another are clear and distinct. 

Those of the Church toward the State, as we have said above, 
in making better citizens; in inculeating obedience to “ the 
powers that be,” as well as respect for those “whom God hath 
appointed to rule over them.” In fine, in elevating more and 
more the moral tone of the community, and thus causing them 
to inherit that promise of exaltation which righteousness im- 
parts to a nation. 

The duties of the State toward the Church may be dis- 
tinguished into three classes. 

1. The recognition of the God of nations as He, from whom 
alone it receives its authority, and, at the same time, a firm 


determination to promote the great and paramount interests of 
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Christianity. Whilst abstaining from the enforcement of par- 
ticular forms, concerning which all Christians are at variance, 
it is the duty of the State to take active measures in regard to 
those objects upon which Protestant Christianity is agreed. 
Such is the sanctity of the Christian Sabbath ; such, the evan- 
gelization of those_parts of the land where the Church may not 
hitherto have posessed the adequate means separately to sustain it- 
self ; and such, the desire to have the Word of God the text- 
book, so to speak, of the nation—the basis of national educa- 
tion. A regard to the thousands of a State’s best citizens, who 
are daily offering their supplications to a throne of Heavenly 
Grace for the consummation of these important ends, requires 
its cdoperation. 

2. It is the duty of the State to suppress whatever tends to 
subvert the power or influence of the Church, whether as 
respects matters (1.) of opinion, or (2.) of practice. 

(1.) Freedom of speech and of the press is a priceless heri- 
tage, purchased by the blood of our fathers, but when that 
freedom is used as a cloak, under which the silent thrusts of a 
timid and secret foe are offered to our religion, the welfare of 
the people requires that it should be restrained. 

(2.) In like manner, there are customs and practices which, 
from a lax state of morals, creep into, and at length become 
prevalent in a community. 

Such is the system of society now existing in the territory 
of Utah in our own Republic. Such, too, are blasphemy, an 
unlimited indulgence in the use of intoxicating liquors, and 
many other crimes, of which propriety forbids the mention in 
these pages. Whilst the State, in such instances as the above, 
is exercising its restrictive power in obedience to the demands 
of the Church, it is, at the same time, promoting its own best 
interests and advancing its own highest welfare. 

3. Finally, the laws of the State should recommend to office 
and to the suffrages of the people, not only able, but able and 
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pious men. Men who, to their talents and statesmanship, add 
the nobler qualities of the heart, and who possess, if not an 
ardent devotion, at least, a respect for religion and religious 
things. 

By this we would not be understood to maintain that mem- 
bers of Evangelical Churches alone should hold the reins of 
government. We would not shut our eyes to the fact that 
that there have been in all ages and times many of the most 
illustrious men—the intellectual bulwarks of the circle in 
which they moved—who have made no public profession o¢ 
their faith. We should be recreant to the memory of many 
of the most disinterested patriots and statesmen of our own 
Republic, were we to overlook this truth; and the nation that 
repudiates the services of such as these, proves faithless to its 
trusts. At the same time we are confident that that which 
gave to them their power was the abiding conviction in the 
hearts of the people that they, too, were good and honest men. 
Had the private character of a Webster or a Clay, for example, 
been familiar to the audiences they addressed, those words 
which made the blood run cold, which stirred their hearers to 
action, would have lost their magic power and have fallen like 
seed by the wayside, never to bring forth fruit. 

We conclude, then, that it is the duty of the State to labor 
for the political promotion of its professedly moral men—men 
who with the people sustain the reputation of unflinching ad- 
herence to the principles of rectitude and truth. 

Avowed atheistical or infidel tendencies are, upon our 
theory, an adequate disqualification to political preferment. 
We assume this position from the conviction of the solemn 
responsibility which rests upon those who are appointed of 
God to rule over us and make our laws. Our interests and 
welfare are, in a great measure, in their hands. They are 
moulding the character of our political, social and religious 
systems and institutions, and the impress which they stamp 
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upon them can never be effaced. And to them the lower 
and inferior classes look for an example, which, be it praise- 
worthy or reprehensible, will remain the index of the 
character of the millions of national imitators. Upon such 
grounds as these, we unhesitatingly pronounce it the imperative 
duty of the State, one which it owes no less to itself than to 
the Chureh, to recommend to the favor of the people those 
who, at all times and upon all occasions, will adhere to the im- 
mutable principles of right—who, in short, “add to their 
[political] faith, virtue.” 

In conclusion, we would remind our readers of the indi- 
vidual responsibility which rests upon them in the solution of 
this great problem. The theory we have advanced belongs 
especially to our own Republic, and to the age in which we 
live. A century ago it would, perhaps, have been impractica- 
ble. In many nations of the Eastern Continent, we have 
reason to fear that it is.so at the present day. But we are con- 
vinced that He “who holds in his hands the destinies of 


’ will eventually :pave for them the way of its appli- 


nations’ 
cation. As Americans; as members of a commonwealth, 
whose corner-stone rests upon the immutable foundation of 
the prayers of our pious ancestors, we believe that the way is 
already opened before us; and that upon ourselves devolves 
the solemn responsibility of proclaiming by our actions to the 
world, that the Church and the State are no longer two con- 
flicting and opposing powers, but essential counterparts, the one 
of the other, in the promotion of human weal, and the dissem- 
ination of justice and of truth amid the nations of the earth. 


—_—_3s-p-_-—— 


CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 





When wrestling in the furnace hot, 
Should dire affliction be our lot, 
One thing must never be forgot, 
Tis Christian fortitude. 
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Our souls are clouded and depressed, 

Our bodies sore by grief oppressed, 

One thing will lead to peace and rest, 
"Tis Christian fortitude. 


Should worldly ills beset our path, 

And shake the pillar of our faith, 

A sure defence the sufferer hath, 
In Christian fortitude. 


Should e’er Jehovah hide his face, 

And seem to stop the fount of grace, 

One thing will he return to bless, 
’Tis Christian fortitude. 


He’ll turn our darknsss into light, 
And shield us by His power and might, 
If we press on to gain the fight, 

In Christian fortitude. 


And when the battle’s fought and won, 

We'll praise Him in our heavenly home, 

Preserved as trophies round His throne, 
Of Christian fortitude. 


—— »+»>oe -—- — 


NATIONAL DEBT. 





It has always been the custom of nations to vary their 
policy, acccording to circumstances. Very often, the measures 
which are considered both right and necessary in great emer- 
gencies, cannot be justified in the ordinary state of affairs. 
Such a course has been adopted by our own government. 
Finding the ordinary revenues insufficient for sustaining our 
cause in the present war, the authorities at Washington have 
issued national bonds for large amounts. A present strength 
is thus obtained which it would be impossible to supply by 
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the ordinary method of taxation. Yet the interest and princi- 
pal of this debt must be paid hereafter, by taxation which will 
continue many years after the great rebellion has become a 
“tale of my grandfather,” working out its effects, both for 


evil and good, 

Men are always ready to object to extraordinary measures, 
and to point out their evil results; in fact, this occurs even in 
the advance movements of civilization. Accordingly the at- 
tack on the national debt, and on the administration which is 
responsible for it, is already begun. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, to consider whether there are not advantages which 
may be set over against the acknowledged, though exaggerated, 
evils of heavy taxation. We think it can be shown that 
national debt will become a source of national strength, and 
an element of national progress in the United States. 

The American people had greatly degenerated, in some re- 
spects, when the present war began. It is true that many of 
these deficiencies have since been removed ; yet, if the circum- 
stances of the case were not changed, the return of peace would 
bring us quickly back to our former condition. The people 
had lost their first interest in national affairs. In their pros- 
perity and liberty they had almost forgotten their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. Political privileges and duties came to 
be lightly valued. The lower classes of the population 
were under the control of demagogues, and many others 
were ruled by hereditary prejudices. Partly on account of 
these things and partly from a false pride, men of talents, 
cultivation, and high social worth, disdained to enter the po- 
litical arena. In such a state of affairs, it could only happen 
that the offices in the gift of the people should be bestowed on 
men of corrupt principles—who knew no moral degradation 
in seeking a lucrative end—without education or social re- 
sponsibility. But now, a new influence is brought to bear. 
The taxes, which were before a mere bagatelle, suddenly be- 
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come a burden. Henceforth men will be compelled to think 
of their connection with a government, and forced to interest 
themselves in its administration. Moneyed men who have 
made investments in the national loans, will be doubly inter- 
ested in sustaining the national credit. People of all classes 
will be led to think for themselves in regard to public affairs, 
and men of ability and worth will be sent to the chambers of 
legislation, in order that, if possible, the evil may be amelior- 
ated. The outcrying extravagance and fraud in government 
expenditures will no longer be tolerated by the constituency ; 
and thus one of the deepest disgraces of the United States will 
be removed. 

In this connection, a single result of this call for economy 
merits our consideration. When our civil wars are ended, 
military discipline will have made us a nation of soldiers. 
Our immense armies will be unfitted for the peaceful pursuits 
of life, and everything will incline us to a foreign war, per- 
haps to reek out an old grudge against England. In such a 
mood we know of nothing to stand between the nations except 
their debts. It is said that the English people will never en- 
gage voluntarily in another war. This may be truth exag- 
gerated, still it is truth. It is natural to suppose that the effect 
will be the same upon us; and in such a case it is not probable 
that either party will seek a pretext for opening the contest. 

As we have seen, the subject of national debt must remain 
constantly before the public mind; and if we do not greatly 
err, projects for sinking it and for other and better methods of 
raising the necessary revenues, will become the absorbing po- 
litical questions. Party spirit will vent itself here, and that 
sectional tendency who has so long characterized American 
politics will be, in some degree, lessened. 

But, looking at the question from other positions we shall 
find other advantages. In obtaining the required revenue, it 
has already been necessary to impose duties on certain articles 
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of importation. As labor is more expensive here than in other 
countries, such a protection is necessary to encourage home 
manufactures. So that, these duties on commerce will accom- 
plish a double end, not only assisting in payment of revenues, 
but also stimulating home industry. Of course, as this second 
end is promoted, the original purpose will be proportionately 
hindered. Yet, when our manufactures are advanced to an 
equality with those of the most advanced nations, this, itself, 
will be a source of wealth, and one which may be traced di- 
rectly to the national debt. 

We find still another advantage growing out of our relations 
to other countries. Not only was America the freest country 
in the world; but it also was the least burdened by debt. 
Attracted by these inducements, the poor and oppressed of 
Europe crowded to our shores. We gloried in it, and we were 
right. The citizenship of the United States was a splendid 
gift to these afflicted ones. Yet when we consider it, we must 
conclude that the excess, to which it had been carried, was in- 
jurious to the nation. The immense vitality of American in- 
stitutions has not proved sufficient to assimilate such an amount 
of external material. Hence, distinctions came to be drawn 
between Irishmen, Dutchmen, and Americans. We were be- 
coming rather a vast aggregation of races, rather than a distinct 
people. Foreigners seemed to hold their nationality; to be 
with us, though not of us. Henceforth, this will be a land of 
civil freedom, but not free from taxation. Thus, the tide of 
immigration will be somewhat-ehecked, and the assimilation, 
to continue the analogy, will be more perfectly performed. 

Looking back at the ground over which we have passed, we 
find among the results of national debt, that it will check ex- 
cessive immigration, that it will protect home industry, that a 
harmless subject for political discussion will be thrown before 
the people; that foreign war, inordinate extravagance, and 
government frauds will be restrained, and that a new interest 
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A Dream of Duty. 
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in public affairs will be excited among the people. We may 
say further, the interest thus inspired will be toward the cen- 
tral government. The burdens will fall equally on all the 
States. It will serve as a constant reminder that above the 
the allegiance to State, there is a higher allegiance to the 
United States. It will counteract that fearful disease, secession. 
It will become a new bond of union for our shattered Re- 
public. And, though demagogues may rant at it, and though 
statesmen call it a mortal disease, in the end it will provea 
source of national strength—an element of national progress. 


——_» oe __—__ 


A DREAM OF DUTY. 





While leisurely reposing from the toils 
That weigh so heavily on College life, 
And drawing in the breath of idleness, 
Strange troops of thought, and still more strangely joined, 
Came marching in review before my mind. 

I saw the trials of the Land I love, 

Her struggles and endeavors to throw off 

The accursed viper that with poisonous fang 

Aims at the life-blood of our liberties. 

I saw how first, with nobleness of mind, 

We could but think it momentary madness ; 

That speedily the sober second thought 

Would pacify and cool ; with kindness then, 

Entreaties too, and all consistent offers, 

Did we at first treat with a serpent vile, 

That meanwhile fed upon its ire 

And armed itself for desperate endeavor. 

But when vile treason was in full conceived, 

And the first gun on Sumpter made it known 

That in a portion of our native land 

The monster called Secession had been born ; 
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Throughout the whole grand North, “To arms!” was heard, 
While fife and drum and the loud trumpet call, 

And the determined look and measured tread 

Of freemen—volunteers—told to the world 

A story such as ne’er was heard before. 

But as we see from every walk in life 

Men coming to the classic halls of College— 

So were my thoughts from themes as strange as these, 
Transported to old Nassau’s shady walks. 

Then my mind ran on and visited in turn 

The honored members of the Faculty, 

And all the studies of the approaching term, 

And many resolutions too were made, 

To lose no moment of the precious time 

Given for one’s improvement. 

And as in thought I sauntered down the path 

Which leads one from the play-ground; lo! the woods 
Which formerly were there had disappeared, 

And in their stead I saw a battle-field; 

The forces of my land were in array, 

And stern resolve and consciousness of right 
Banished all craven fear and spoke success. 
McCLetan and the other chiefs were there 

Engaged in direful combat with the foe. 

I saw the charge of infantry, and then 

A peal of musketry rose clear and loud , 

The artillery roared ; high unto heaven 

Soared the dense cloud of smoke and dust, 

As if to escape the sight of dying men ; 

Truly "twas terrible, and as I gazed, 

I saw there mingling in the deadly fray, 

Some in pursuit, some trampled o’er by friends, 
Those I had known and played with years before, 
No longer boys, but men! God bless the band! 
Come life, come death, they’re fig ting for their land. 
Strong impulse bade me go and join the host, 

But as I looked a long farewell to College, 

Where hopes of future usefulness were centred, 

And then turned off to go—'twas but a step 
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Unto the battle-field, my course was checked, 
And lo! an angel’s voice said with command : 
“This is not all of time—a future comes, 
When the necessity will be as great ; 
Go to the Halls of Learning,—when there, work ; 
Lose not an instant, but possess yourself 
Of all her stores ; and then in the due time, 
With mind well stored, by wisdom duly dressed, 
With God’s approval, you'll serve your country best.” L. 





CHARACTER. 





“* Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words, 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
The formation of character where there is thought is an in- 

evitable necessity. No one can live and exercise the faculties 
of his mind without producing thought, and thought in the 
aggregate makes what we call character. There is a wide dis- 
tinction, however, to be observed between character and repu- 
tation ; the one is a reality, the other a semblance, the one is 
what we truly are, the other what we seem to be. ‘Asa man 
thinks in his heart so is he,” whatever may be his social con- 
dition, or whatever the relation he may hold towards his fel- 
low men, be he sovereign, or subject, it matters not. He may 
possess, with their most aristocratic belongings, the “ Blood, 
Breeding, Brains and Bullion” of society, and yet be at heart 
the greatest rascal in the nation. Character lies back of all 
the external accidents of life, and has an existence as separate 
and distinct from them as that of the soul from the body. 
Reputation is the estimate men make of us, and may be im- 
measurably at variance with the truth, 


* Meet it is, I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 
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Reputation is for time, character is for eternity; the one 
is changeable, the other immutable, and exerts an influence 
which is measureless and eternal. 

We purpose in this essay to advance no new or strikingly 
original theory, nor do we aim at any philosophical profundity 
upon a subject which has engaged the intellects and the pens 
of some of the greatest and most earnest thinkers of the age. 
But if we can succeed in an exposition of some of the means 
by which the formation of sound character should be attained, 
and in showing forth some of the traits which result from 
symmetrical training, and are in themselves evidence of a pro- 


































portionate and disciplined character, our object will be ac- 
complished. 

We consider first, then, some of the principles and laws 
which should govern us in the use of our faculties for the 
formation of character. And here we maintain that to build up a 
good character requires system combined with efforts. Itis not 
a spontaneous growth but a cultivated result, and is the effect 
of a process of careful training. It is impossible for a human 
being to exist and not possess an individual character of some 
kind or other, and this will be precisely what he himself shall 
make it, “For man is man, and master of his fate.” Even 
though he has never heard of the intellect and the heart, and 
is altogether ignorant of his origin, nature and destiny, yet 
from the time when he first began to think until the present 
moment he has been forming it day by day. But the build- 
ing up of true character requires more than a mere passive 
existence. Strength of principle, love of right, and reverence 
for truth, are traits which come not of themselves to gladden 
humanity and make us better, but they are the grand results 
of long endeavor where fixedness of purpose is united with 
habitual aspiration after holiness. A garden left to itself will 
show a rank growth of noxious and unsightly vegetation, but 
cultivated and cared for, it will produce life-sustaining plants, 
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or sweet smelling and beautiful flowers; thus it is with our 
character. System and effort then as they are the grand se- 
crets of success in every undertaking of this uncertain and 
perplexing life, are in this special application not only inval- 
uable aids, but are absolute requisites to high success. Every 
great triumph of the spiritual over the material is achieved 
only by patient and painful toil. Faith struggles and death 
loses its sting and the grave its victory. It is only when the 
“great tribulations” have been passed, that the innumerable 
multitude of conquerors are in their white robes, at rest, by 
the living fountains. The gradual restoration of our hu- 
man family from the pitiful depths of sin into which it plung- 
ed with such rapidity after the lamentable fall, has been but 
one long struggle. This imperial manhood of the race is the 
priceless pruduct of immeasurable sacrifice, suffering and toil. 
We read in geology that rock#are formed by layers of sand 
being placed one upon another, and these by mechanical 
action become hardened into durable stone. Character is 
stratified thought, every action of the mind adds another atom 
to the collected result, and that in turn being followed by 
another, day by day as the mechanical process goes on each 
new atom is hardened and assimilated into the unchanging 
nature of its fellows; thus every day’s thoughts make a new 
layer of atoms, not one idea is ever lost, but remains forever 
with an influence as imperishable as the spirit which gave it 
birth. Thought is eternal, and the Lethean waters exist but 
in the classic fable— 


“ The deeds we do, the words we say— 
Into still air they seem to fleet ; 
We count them ever past— 
But they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet.” 


Since then thought is such an important element in the 
making of characters, it is evident if we wish it to exert a high 
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formative influence, we must systemize and control it with 
unceasing vigilance; thus governed it is regulative and fixed 
in its influence; but if subjected to no positive direction, and 
permitted to guide itself wherever the inclinations may prompt, 
it tends to destroy stability and self-control, and make us like 
a weather vane, ready to be turned just as the veering im- 
pulses and passions may blow us. 

The gift of thought is universal; a human being without 
the ability to think is an impossibility, for the existence of a 
spirit implies the attributes of spiritual life, just as the exist- 
ence of a body implies form, and with the universal possession 
of thought comes the universal obligation to regulate and con- 
trol it for the formation of character. Its application to all 
matters of practical life should be considered a duty. We 
should subject every word and every deed to the inward judg- 
ment, and the conscientious approval of our spiritual natures 
before it comes out in our external life. As our thoughts tend 
to things good or evil, in just that proportion will they ele- 
vate or deprave our characters. Lord Bacon,—and he is sus- 
tained by many eminent philosophers,—asserts that no thought 
to which the mind gives birth is ever entirely lost, but that 
there always remains a “ latent mental representation” of it 
in the mind, which needs only some subsequent experience or 
association to call it into remembrance, and present it again in 
almost its original vividness to the understanding. Thus the 
habits of thought which we permit our minds to acquire, have 
not only a present influence, but the thoughts themselves re- 
main forever shut up in some secret drawer of the brain, to 
which in the future a jarring experience will touch the spring, 
and they will pour forth at the bidding of memory, to renew 
upon our character their influence either for good or evil. 
The truthfulness of this assertion has often been verified by 
the testimony of persons who were saved from sudden death. 
They assert that during the moment succeeding their appre- 
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hension of their danger, and until their safety was assured, 
that in this brief second of time the accumulated thoughts of 
all their past lives would come thronging into their minds 
with a thrilling distinctness. Here then is evident the im- 
portance of cultivating habits of elevated thought; for not 
only do they work for our present good, but their after influ- 
ence upon our lives, through the medium of memory, is thus 
made doubly happy. But thought in itself isa mere abstrac- 
tion, and unless accompanied by an act of the imagination and 
affection, has no positive, practical power. The imagination is 
instrumental in realizing thought, and presents it to the affec- 
tions as a possible reality; while the affections, by an act of 
choice, make it a part of ourselves, and give it power and per- 
manence in our character, And as a man’s ability for investi- 
gating the truth or falsity of a principle, and the privilege 
which he has of accepting or rejecting an opinion, make him 
responsible for his principles and opinions, so his ability to 
control the imagination makes him morally responsible for the 
influence which it has in the formation of character. Proper- 
ly controlled by reason and religion, the ideal world is a place 
for exalted enjoyment; a sort of mental Elysium through 
which Hope leads the enchanted spirit, and where amidst 
charmed music and beautiful flowers, it forgets, for a season 
of exquisite trance, the throbbing pains and the bitter strug- 
gles which sometimes make life weary, and the hour of its re- 
lease one of triumph and gladness. 

But dusty and tough as are the every day realities of life, 
and sweet and captivating as are the pleasure of the imagina- 
tion, its lurking beguilements are full of danger, and we must 
watch with ceaseless vigilance lest we are entangled in their 
silken embrace, and the strong muscles of manhood bound 
down as with bands of steel. It must not be permitted to tam- 
per with, and distort the thoughts which it is to convey to the 
affections, for the images which it habitually presents, imper- 
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ceptibly grow into favor, and the feelings soon become assimi- 
lated to their good or evil tendency. And here we mention in 
the third place the parts taken by the affections in the forma- 
tion of character. There must be an act of choice before any- 
thing becomes really ours, a thought before it has been pre- 
sented to the affections, is for all practical influence powerless ; 
but as soon as we love it or hate it, it is definitely fixed for 
good or evil upon our character. Hence the importance of 
training our affections to love truth and reject error, for what 
we love we rarely refuse, and what we hate we rarely long to 
possess. 

Thought, Imagination and Affection harmoniously and _ pro- 
perly exercised go to make up a true character; and nobility 
of soul, where it really exists, will invariably manifest itself in 
the external life. Language, manners and habits all show 
forth the spiritual man, the peculiar and distinguishing traits 
of a person are the exponents of his inner self; and in consid- 
ering this second division of our theme, we mention, first, as 
one of the most valuable possessions of manhood, the trait of 
Self-Control,—the power to govern self, and keep under re. 
straint the passions and impulses which often overrule the 
dictates of cooler and better judgments. Long discipline and 
continued effort will alone insure the attainment of this most 
inestimable trait; but its happy influence upon external life 
amply repays for any effort which the process of acquirement 
may render necessary. It often restrains when every other 
influence would be powerless, and prevents a word or a deed 
for which years of bitter and unavailing regret would never 
atone. It often maintains a successful opposition to tempta- 
tions, which otherwise would be ungovernable and resistless. 
It gives a sound, regulative balance to thought and action, and 
often adds a dignity and tone to the physical deportment, 
which contribute in no mean measure to the charms of con- 
sistent manhood. Writers upon the character of Washington 
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often refer to his admirable power of self-government, Dur- 
ing the whole of his public career he never lost his temper. 
Always, in the presence of the most perilous possibilities, he 
maintained the same indescribable serenity ; the distress of defeat 


and the exultation of victory were alike powerless to destroy 
his invincible presence of mind. 

We name, as a second trait worthy to be ranked among the 
exponents of superior manhood, that of Stability. There is 
no better evidence of the strength of a good character than 
the permanence of its good qualities, If they are simply the 
elegant suit of our spiritual body, to be used upon show occa. 
sions, and are carefully taken off when the incitement for 
display is absent, they are ours in a sense which is altogether 
unworthy and false. We resemble a professional blackleg, 
when dressed with gentlemanly taste and elegance; both are 
the same polished swindle, and a few moments handling of 
either is sufficient to render evident the tawdry deception. 
Our lovable qualities should be in us, and of us, and identical 
with us; our politeness should be the genuine courtesy of the 
heart, and our sympathy and benevolence should be catholic, 
generous and not “to be seen of men,” 

Still another trait, is the Love of Duty—this in its turn im- 
plies a desire to know what is duty, and this again necessitates 
a careful consideration and a conscientious discrimination as to 
matter of human doctrine and practice, and herein lies the 
secret of that high consistency between theory and practice, 
which is one of the rare and beautiful evidences of symmetri- 
sal development. When a certain course of conduct is once 
recognized and believed to be right, he in whose mind the love 
of duty is a living and regulative principle, will be loyal to his 
obligations, whatever may be the consequence ; the convictions 
of conscience will exert an influence which public opinion will 
be powerless to annul. Independence in thought and action 
will rise above the sphere of human praise or blame, Truth 
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will be the only standard of judgment, and its immutable laws 
the only guides of action, while this careful searching for truth, 
which the desire of it will prompt, will tend greatly to dissi- 
pate from the mind those errors in mental or moral philosophy, 
which a too liberal acceptation of the opinions and theories of 
others might beget. Much of the tendency to fanaticism and 
intellectual deformity would thus be overruled by the invigora- 
ting influence of personal and unbiased research, a compre- 
hensjveness and liberality is given to thought, and a spirit of 
humanity induced, which is directly opposed to free-thinking 
with its train of kindred follies and absurdities, 

We mention, as a fourth evidence of spiritual discipline, the 
trait of Courage, both physical and moral. The consciousness 
of right always gives a fearlessness and decision which in other 
circumstances could never be attained; when one feels that he 
is contending for the truth, he possesses a dignity of determina- 
tion and a resoluteness of purpose, which nothing short of ab- 
solute triumph will satisfy. There is a sounding appropriate 
ness which harmonizes well with this grandeur of spirit in the 
beautiful lines of the poet— 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 

This unflinching devotion to the right, be it through good 
report or evil report, in spite of the dark threats or the “ laugh- 
ings to scorn” of the enemies of truth, is the result of high 
moral courage. No physical danger can extinguish it; no 
cowardly show of brute superiority can overcome it. The 
consciousness of vice is the unfailing accompaniment of cow- 
ardice. ‘ Conscience,” says Shakespere, ‘‘ makes cowards of 
us all.” The criminal will start at the prospect of dissolution, 
and his miserable spirit will draw back with terror from any 
exposure of his precious existence, even to save the life of a 
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fellow being, if it by any means imperil his own. Such men 
live only for themselves, and are blind and deaf to any ap- 
peal from suffering humanity when it interferes with their 
own selfish interests, for such appeals are effective only when 
they are made to manliness, virtue and courage. 

Let us make then the formation of character a goal and an 
aspiration. Let us labor to attain that high degree of excel- 
lence which makes us in truth a little lower than the angels, 
and heirs and joint heirs to the incorruptible inheritance. 
Nothing is so entirely and so unqualifiedly ours, as our char- 
acter, and upon no one else does it exert such a measureless 
and eternal influence. Whatever then conduces to its goodness 
and purity promotes the highest interest of our being. Let us 
remember that we make it not for time, but for the great eter- 
nity, into which, through the clouds and sunshine of our al- 
lotted years, we are all so rapidly hastening; that we make it 
not for man, but for the great God who searcheth the hearts of 
the children of men, and let us remember, too, that we only 
can decide whether or not, in that solemn hereafter, “ this cor- 
ruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall put 


on immortality.” 


—_—_- o____- 


tARLY FRIENDSHIP. 





When buoyant with hope in the morning of life, 
We enter with zeal on its turmoil and strife, 

Some comrade will often be found in our course, 
Toward whom we are drawn with mysterious force. 


We thrill with delight if in such we should find 
A warm loving heart, speaking peace to our mind; 
A link to our souls that shall draw them so near, 
No semblance of coldness can ever appear. 
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Well may we rejoice if in youth we should make 
These strong ties of friendship ; they seldom will break, 
Though long storms of trouble sweep over the soul, 
And evils attend them beyond our control. 


The memory will picture before us when old 

The scenes of our youth, and its ardor grown cold 
The heart will rekindle, and make to appear 

The image of one whom we then hold so dear. 


The reverie will furnish a source of delight 
That joys of the present can never excite ; 
The spirit urged upward and outward from sense, 
Will wander awhile far from present events. 


Then something will come that will break off the spell ; 
The mind will refuse any longer to dwell 

On scenes of the past that are glim’ring and gone, 
While so much before it still waits to be done. 


Though pleasant our duties and ably fulfilled, 
These feelings within us refuse to be stilled; 

The friends of our youth will be sought by us yet, 
The scenes of our youth we can never forget. 


Then blest be our God who has given this feeling, 
With power for pain, but with power for healing ; 
Thrice blest be our God if these bonds be so riven 
To him, that at last they shall bind us in Heaven. 


INFLUENCE. 





It needs no elaborate argument or admirably constructed 
chain of evidence to prove that there is an influence exercised 
by man toward his fellow-man. The evidences of its existence 
are too clear and ample to be gainsayed, and no one, who has 
studied human nature with any degree of thoughtful attention, 
can deny them without having adequate grounds for fear that 
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the seeds of error have already been sown in his heart. Not- 
withstanding this overwhelming force of proof, when we 
attempt to scrutinize the actions of men, have we not frequent- 
ly abundant evidence that they do not practically apply this 
principle in their daily lives? Strange as it may seem, it is a 
notorious fact that in this, as in numerous other instances, 
ideas, preposterous in themselves, and confessed to be such, 
are, for some reason or other, made the rule of action. To 
account for the existence of this strange phenomenon is beyond 
our power. Like many other facts in the world of matter and 
thought, we can only state its existence, without giving with any 
degree of certainty the why or wherefere. We conjecture that 
it may possibly arise from an imperfect knowledge of the de 
gree of the power in question, or from that carelessness which 
is so apt to dethrone reason in our hearts, and thus prove 
our woe—our bane. Surely, could the finite mind once com- 
prehend in all its fullness and completeness the terrible respon- 
sibility which is thus imposed upon man, it would shudder at 
its own senseless stupidity. It is of serious moment, then, 
that every one should know and judge for himself in this 
matter. To aid in the accomplishment of this end, we propose 
first, some evidences of its existence ; and secondly, 





to consider— 
intimate some of its more particular features, together with 
some means by which it may be directed in the proper chan- 
nel, and tend to promote the ends for which it was designed. 

Out of the thousand and one evidences which are near at 
hand, we have thought best to select two, which appear to be 
at once the most patent and forcible, and which we will briefly 
state. We can appeal both to our consciousness, and to our 
actual experience, as witnesses of the truth of what we assert. 
Who is not conscious of a something in himself and his neigh- 
bor so subtilely connected as to be possessed of a force con- 
stantly acting and reacting? Whose heart does not swell with 
honest pride at the thought that he holds his fellow in a mys- 
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terious thrall, and that he is able to mould him at his will, like 
clay in the hands of the potter? Is not this the very object 
of ambition, and, when attained, the very acme of its happi- 
ness? From what we know of the constitution of the human 
mind, this very principle is implied, and we cannot conceive of 
a rational being without influence. Since man has been fash- 
ioned after the image and likeness of his Creator, we naturally 
infer that he is endowed with those qualities of mind and heart 
which constituted the essential nature of the Eternal Spirit. 
His nature is therefore a social one, and every one feels that 
he is not complete in his own happiness, and endeavors to 
supply the deficiency in that of another Hence this principle 
is the basis upon which the whole grand superstructure of the 
social system is reared. Our highest conception of society is 
of members bound together in a common interest—that of 
promoting their best happiness. Were we to go no further, 
this evidence of itself would be sufficient, but our belief is 
still more strengthened and confirmed by our daily experience | 
In studying the book of nature, we perceive the same law 
operating in the material universe as in the moral dominion. 
Every atom of matter is so constituted that it acts upon every 
other atom either inversely or otherwise. The whole of the 
material universe, from the tiny blade of grass at our feet, to 
the most distant star in the beautiful firmament above us, is 
under this influence. Every part-of the machinery of the 
world is adjusted with the most scrupulous nicety, and has its 
own specific part to perform. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
the same arrangement to exist in the world of thought? Be- 
sides, one of the most striking illustrations of the workings of 
this law is found in the relation existing between parent and 
child. The child is introduced into the world perfectly help- 
less and dependent upon its parent to provide for it the means 
of developing those innate and potentially existing faculties of 
mind and heart with which it has been endowed. It is hardly 
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conscious of its own existence, and excites pity for its weak- 
ness. As its physical nature is nourished and developed by 
the wholesome food provided by maternal care, so its men- 
tal capacities are enlarged and invigorated by the simple in- 
structions of a gentle and loving parent. Soon the well-put 
query, and the ray of intelligence beaming from the counten- 
ance all radiant with the bliss of newly acquired knowledge, 
discovers to the mind of the delighted parent the operation of 
this secret but wonder-working power. Nor is it altogether on 
one side; for many a parent has learned from the innocent 
prattle of childhood lessons of wisdom never to be forgotten. 
Thousands of like instances might be adduced; but, as its 
operation is nearly the same in all cases, we pass on to the dis- 
cussion of our second head. 

Of its character we must necessarily know but little, since it 
has to do with the spiritual part of our being. It is therefore 
spiritual in its own nature, comprehended by the Divine Mind, 
and to be revealed to mortals only in the light of eternity. 
We may conceive it to be that subtile medium over which the 
electric current passes, with its message from soul to soul, with 
lightning-like rapidity. It is more properly classed with 
those simple ideas, which reason is unable to define only so far 
as it can describe their effects. We can only assign to it cer- 
tain qualities, which, upon examination, we perceive it to pos- 
sess. A few of these we will mention. In the first place, we 
must conceive it to be constant and universal in its operation. 
It can never be confined to certain times, places, or individuals. 
It is the common possession of all humanity, and to a greater 
or less degree is acting at all times and in all places. If it is 
constant, we would naturally infer that it acts independently 
of the exercise of the human will; which is true. Had men 
the power of making their words and actions influential or 
otherwise, as they chose, how gladly would they avail them- 


selves of it. But infinite wisdom has ordained that it should 
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be otherwise, and no wish of ours can alter the inevitable de- 
cree. Its importance is immensely great, but some conception 
may be formed from the fact that it is the motive power of the 
wheel of fate, by whose mysterious rotation man is assigned 
his sphere of action, not only for the present life, but in an 
unending eternity. The youth, during the years of his child- 
ish innocence and dependence, may be said, in a certain sense, 
to be a passive recipient of instruction. A time comes when 
he must think and act for himself, and this is a crisis in which 
influence is brought prominently into view. It is this influence 
which will make his voyage in life prosperous, and bring it to 
a happy termination in the haven of the blest, or consign him 
and his frail bark, tempest-tossed and shipwrecked, to a 
grave in the ocean of eternal misery and despair. His immor- 
tal soul will either shine as a gem in the starry crown of the 
Eternal King, or be forever and hopelessly lost in the fifes of 
implacable wrath. While man has no power wholly to stop 
the action of this influence, he can, by his choice for right or 
wrong, turn it to a good or bad account. Hence we will men- 
tion some means by which this object may be attained. 

Since this influence proceeds from the heart, our first care 
should be to cleanse its fountain-head from all impurity. By 
this we do not mean that it should be made immaculate, for 
this state, although highly desirable, can never be attained by 
a creature of imperfection. Yet there are many evils which 
may be removed by constant effort, with divine help, and we 
are inexcusable if we allow the weeds of passion to spring up 
and choke out all the better feelings of our nature. The nour- 
ishment of the mind and spirit enters through the senses—the 
gateways of the human soul—and it behooves us to be very 
careful lest this aliment be tainted with the poison of skepti- 
cism and error. This can only be done by the exercise of 
punctilious veracity ; by cherishing a sincere and fervent love 
for the truth, and that alone; and by the assumption of hu- 
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mility, candor, and earnestness, in our search for it. Another 
thing is also to be noticed. ‘“ Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” and if it be evil, our influence will 
not be beneficial. Another important means then is to insti- 
tute an unceasing watch over our affections and passions, by 
which we communicate this influence to others. They should 
not usurp the throne of reason, but, curbed with the reins of 
prudence and common sense, should be raised from the condi 
tion of sensual qualities, to a standard compatible with the 
high dignity of a rational and immortal nature. 

We have thus considered this wonderful power, as to its 
evidences, and essential nature. We have seen it to be one of 
the most valuable gifts with which man has been endowed by 
his Creator; and yet, one with which he seems to be the least 
acquainted. Is it, then, worthy of the “noblest work of 
God” to be thus blind to and neglectful of his own capacities? 
Shall he, narrow-minded, absorb the whole world in his own 
little self, or shall he share the noble magnanimity of the man, 
who, in his sympathetic mind, exults in all the good of all 
mankind? This is fame truly glorious, and well worthy of 
the most laborious efforts to attain to. Especially at such a 
time as the present, are men needed, who can bravely buffet 
the surging waves of popular opinion, fearless of danger; men 
who, while most men’s hearts quail within them, can stand un- 
awed ; men, whose 


“* Judgment like the heavenly moon doth show, 
Tempering that mighty sea below,” 


and who shall stand forth to all coming generations a perfect 
type of true manhood. Thus, and thus only, can one be 
proved the benefactor of his race, and completely fulfill the 
noble end of his existence. 
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Our National Religion. 





OUR NATIONAL RELIGION. 


Governments have from the nature of things always been 
an attendant upon the existence of communities of men. 


Varied as have been their characters and capabilities for an- 
swering the end proposed, they have served to show that the 
idea of the necessity of a controlling pewer is innate and recog- 
nized. Man’s natural inference from his feelings on this sub- 
ject, has been the necessity of an all-powerful something to 
pervade and govern the universe. Hence everywhere religion, 
or, in other words, some mode of worship has been, and is 
found, for the idea of the regulative power, chance, is a refine- 
ment which was reserved for the enlightened and civilized 
men of our day. Founded in the heart of man, the religious 
principle is of course interwoven into all his motives and 
actions, and hence an intimate connection between the affairs 
of Church and State has always been found to exist. Experi- 
ments innumerableshave been made to the practicability of 
dombining the two, or of allowing them to exist separately— 
relative to the utility of religion at all in the State, and to the 
influences of various forms of belief, and from them all the 
conclusion forced upon even the most unwilling observer, is 
that sterling fact, that no nation can long maintain its integ- 
rity unless based upon the conservative principles of Christiani- 
ty. A nation’s hope is its code of morality, and religious be- 
lief and experience have demonstrated that Christianity alone 
furnishes a firm foundation whereon to build a nation. This 
we fondly hope to be the rock upon which our national edifice 
has been reared, and from this fact we would hopefully augur 
a bright and enduring future. 

And here we would notice that a proper and sharp distinc- 
tion should be drawn between a national religion and a na- 
tional church. We are apt to associate the two ideas and dis- 


countenance the former, on account of reasonable objections to 
5 
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the latter. A national church is an injury to our country, a 
door for persecution, a check on liberty of conscience ; while 
My a national religion is conservative, benevolent, tolerant. 

id A Government may establish a national church, and yet 
those who sit in high places have no more idea of religion or 
morality than had Henry VIII. Under its baleful influence 
bigotry will flourish, ridicule be brought upon sacred things, 
and the thermometer of individual piety and morality fall low 
in the scale. 

What then is meant by a National Religion? It is one in 
which moral principles and great truths are recognized by the 
laws of the land. It consists with the utmost liberty of con- 
science, bridles no man’s belief, is tolerant of differences of 
opinions, but invariable in the recognition of the great princi- 
ples inculcated in Holy Writ, and firm in the tempering of 
justice and mercy. Its, tendencies are soothing, elevating, bene- 
ficial; its result a happy, educated, good-hearted people, who 
love justice and truth for their own sakes, and submit freely 
because intelligently, to the control of lawfully constituted 
authority. 

The Pilgrims, when landing on our shores, brought with 
them Christianity, and though their code was severe, and their 
practice cruel, we have need to thank God for their unflinch- 
ing integrity, unwavering faith and persevering labors in be- 
half of religion. Modified, modernized, humanized, as their 
sentiments and beliefs may now be, they still exist, and exert 
an influence for good. The “ Fathers” may have been bigots, 
but had their principles not been ‘go thoroughly inculcated 
while our Government was undergoing the formative process, 
it would never have been established on so firm a basis, that it 
is now hardly shaken in the storm which assails it, but is able 
to resist, with a promise of success, the combined attacks of 
fraud, treason, and armed sedition. That it was intended that 
a religious sentiment should pervade, both the judicial and leg- 




















islative departments of our government, is shown clearly by 
the character of our ancestors, and the circumstances under 
which they left their native land. ‘“ Freedom to worship God” 








































was the assigned cause of their self-expatriation, and this lib- 
erty was meant to be the corner-stone of their edifice in the 
new world. That Christianity was the form in which the prin- 
ciples of the settlers of this country were held, appears from 
the laws both of the General Government and of the States. 
The language of the Declaration of Independence implies a 
belief in the existence of God, and the adoption of the princi- 
ples of revealed religion. The signers distinctly mention their 
trust in the rectitude of their motives, and in the assistance of 
the Supreme Being, and implored His protection. The laws 
of our States assume Christianity to be the legal religion, and 
in many of them an observance of the Sabbath is required. 
The religious feeling is universal in this dand. True, our be- 
liefs may be diverse, and many of them incorrect, crude and 
undeveloped, yet still we all recognize the utility, the necessity 
of some religion, and by precept and practice proclaim our re- 
liance upon Christianity for our nation’s support. 

Many, and to some extent plausible, objections have been 
brought forward by the opponents of a national religion. It 
is argued that civil government is only intended to regulate 
the temporal affairs of the country, and that its spiritual inter- 
ests constitute an entirely distinct province. To this we an- 
swer, that the general object of government is undoubtedly 
intended to be regulative and administrative ; but as the high- 
est aim of society should unquestionably be, to promote the 
moral and social condition of its members, the government, 
» which is the representative of society, should bend its energies 
in that direction. In doing so, it may certainly avail itself of 
the best means to the end desired. Now what is the best plan 
which it can adopt? All history, all experience distinctly 
answers, a recognition and enforcement of the general princi- 
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ples of morality and religion. Not an interference with ab- 
stract theories of belief or individual preferences, but a general 
moral supervision. No one will, we think, be disposed to deny 
this. 

Admitting the force of these remarks, the opponents then 
argue, that while the recognition of general principles may be 
advantageous, the recognition of Christianity interferes with 
many in the enjoyment of their religious opinions, and that 
the Constitution guarantees to every man the right to worship 
God as he pleases. The fact, however, of a Government grant- 
ing religious toleration, does not preclude it from recognizing 
that system of religion which is embraced by the majority of 
its citizens as the true one. Mormonism, Judaism, and like 
creeds, are held but by few, and one of the first principles of 
a Republic is submission to the will of the majority, as well in 
ecclesiastical as in civil matters. If then, as in this country, 
nominal Christians are in the preponderance, Christianity is 
of right entitled to be the National Religion, and individual 
preferences must yield to the public demand. That we have 
not misrepresented public opinion in this matter, is proved by 
our life and social condition. The introduction of the Bible 
and its doctrines into any country is followed by invariable 
well-known results, and these are distinctly marked in Ameri- 
ca. No where else are the benefits of education more widely 
diffused, the minds of the people more enlightened, or the 
masses better qualified and practically able to provide abun- 
dantly for themselves. The inhabitants of this, as of other 
“Bible Lands,” are proverbially free, happy, intelligent and 
prosperous. 

Woman, too, here finds her true level. In the twelfth cen-» 
tury her enfranchisement commenced, and since then, in our 
own and similarly blessed lands, woman, recognized in the 
Middle Ages by the State under the degrading title of the 
weaker vessel (vas infirmior), and cursed in the eleventh cen- 
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tury by the church, has proven herself the equal of man— 
equal as a whole, compensating for lack of energy and strength 
by superior devotedness, patient endurance and love. Truly 
to Christianity she owes her position, her very life. So also 
does our nation. Christianity is its life. Let patriots remem- 
ber this, and while clamoring for our Constitution not forget 
our National Religion, remembering that the former is value- 
less, unless based on and supported by the latter. H. 





ALL THINGS MUST PASS AWAY. 





The earth—how grand and picturesque! 
Her valleys and her hills, 

Her glittering emerald lakes at rest, 
Her ever murmuring rills, 

Her wide and fertile plains in view, 
How gracefully they lie! 

Yet all these charms, now fresh and new, 
Must pass away and die. 


Though mountains raise their lofty heads 
To the etherial sky, 

And valleys in their shady beds 
Repose so tranquilly ; 

Though restless oceans fiercely roll 
Their argent waves on high, 

And span the earth from pole to pole, 
Yet all must sink and die. 


The sun—although he now doth stand 
The stately king of light; 

With moon and stars—’neath his command, 
To rule and govern night; 

Yet he is also doomed to fall 
Down from his throne on high, 

And be enveloped in the pall, 

Like all ordained to die. 


























Human and Brute Intelligence. 





Not only nature’s beauteous face, 
Whose smiles are ever dear 
To us, but every comely grace 
Shall fade and disappear ; 
Yea, e’en th’ uncompromising laws 
By which she now is ruled, 
Shall all by Him—their great first Cause— 
Be abolished or repealed. 


Whatever be the form or time, 
Or the essential part, 
Of high degree or rank sublime, 
Be durance long or short ; 
All things beholden, fleeting are, 
And prone to pass away, 
The mark they on their foreheads bear 
Of instability. NEMO, 


HUMAN AND BRUTE INTELLIGENCE. 





In pointing out the most characteristic difference between 
the rational endowments of the human mind and those of the 
inferior order of animals, we cannot claim that the latter are 
governed solely by instinct, in distinction from reason, which 
is the characteristic of man. For while certain brute actions 
are prompted by instinct, others we cannot explain, allowing 
this the exclusive sway. For, according to the accepted defini- 
tion of instinct, on the supposition that these lower orders 
possess no reason, we must deny their capacity of receiving 
instruction, of profiting by experience, and of acting for the 
attainment of a desired end. But the simple fact that a horse 
has been taught to obey the rein, and that he uses means for 
the supply of his wants, proclaims the folly of such an hy- 
pothesis, by revealing its “insufficiency to account for the 
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phenomena.” And, moreover, the same animal, being accus- 
tomed to turn a certain corner daily, will soon do so independ- 
ently of the command of his driver. That is, from the same 
repeated expression of the will of his master, he infers a same- 
ness in the will upon every recurrence of similar circumstances. 
In other words, from a general fact, he deduces an inference; 
which act, according to the accepted definition of the word, is 
an act of reason. Where, then, shall we draw the line of de- 
markation between the two intelligences? Facts, we think, 
will indicate that in the lower orders, instinct is the main 
guide of action, and that which impels them to seek the neces- 
saries of existence, while in the higher orders a small degree 
of reason modifies and guides its dictates. In man however, 
the facts stand reversed. Reason is the principal ingredient, 
while instinct exercises but feeble influence. He does little 
instructively, and his knowledge is limited by his rational ac- 
quirements. 

But, perhaps, the most characteristic difference between the 
two orders is, that the lower is deprived of the power of in- 
vention, and its immediate consequents, self-improvement and 
advancement. Thus, the Prairie Dog exhibits a sagacity truly 
surprising, not only in the building of his hut, or the forma- 
tion of his society, but in what may seem a miniature system 
of politics ; but we have nothing to show that his primitive 
ancestors did not possess as much knowledge of the science of 
government as the present patriarchs of the tribe. So, the 
artifice of many animals may seem to be very elaborate and 
skillful, yet we have every reason to believe that the first rep- 
resentative of each species wrought with as much perfection 
and skill. But with man it is different. The rude shelter and 
the supplies of nature may have once been sufficient for his 
every want; but with an inventive genius, and an inward call 
to advance, he has left his ancient landmarks, and by the aid 
of civilization, the germs of which are within his own brain, 
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has progressed to a nobler stage of existence. In the first 
case, instinct may suggest, and reason modify and suit that 
suggestion to the mere wants of the animal; but, in the other, 
reason offers the suggestion, and invention not only supplies 
the want, but, by making man acquainted with a more exten- 
sive scope of knowledge, brings him nearer to his Creator. 
The interdict of God, “ thus far shalt thou go,” seems to have 
been placed upon brutes alone; while man is not only left to 
free advancement, but is aided thereto by faculties unknown 
to inferior beings. But, although degrees of reason are pos- 
sessed both by men and brutes, there is still a vast difference 
as to the mere amount of their rational endowments. As the 
ingenuity displayed by the beaver in building his dam is al- 
most infinite when compared with that of the snail dragging 
out his sluggish existence; so the reason displayed by man, 
both in the supply of his wants, and in his steady advance- 
ment to new regions of thought and fields of action, is incom- 
parably above that exercised by the most rational of animals, 
even in their most ingenious actions. 

We have intimated that the brute creation often attain to a 
certain degree of knowledge, drawn from actual experience, 
and brought into exercise by actual necessity; but we cannot 
thence assume that they have intuitive perception of truth. It 
is often argued that ‘the comb of the honey bee, being found, 
by the application of the calculus, to solve practically the pro- 
blem of the maximum of content combined with the mini- 
mum of material, prove an intuitive perception of the mathe- 
matical properties of lines, spaces and contents.” But did the 
bee have this perception which such a formation of his comb 
would seem to indicate, we might expect to see this element of 
his nature developed and applied to other things, if not to a 
more perfect supply of his wants. But such is not the case. 
His comb is formed at first in perfection, and consequently, 
during the long period this species has existed, no improve- 
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ment has been added, nor has he applied this wonderful intui- 
tion to any other work. This would indicate that the percep- 
tion of the truth is not in the insect, but in the Creator, who 
guides its every action, who endows it with instinct, through 
the promptings of which it acts for its own highest good, but 
without knowing the principle upon which the action depends. 
Were it otherwise, and did we allow the bee this intuitive per- 
ception, we could with as much justice cede to all brutes an 
intuitive knowledge of physiological laws, because they pro- 
cure and eat the food that sustains them. But there is no 
need of such a supposition. The little child, long before his 
reason has enabled him to infer effect from cause, derives its 
nourishment and promotes its existence, by obeying certain 
innate impulses or instructive commands. The same is true 
with animals. Were it otherwise, we should have to grant 
them an intuitive knowledge, and a reasoning power for the 
application of that knowledge, superior to that which distin- 
guishes man, and thus would twist the chain of being and sub- 
vert those “ gradations just” which God has instituted. 

But, perhaps the most humiliating circumstances connected 
with the endowment of brutes, is their want of a rudimentary, 
moral and vesthetic faculty. It is a debated point whether 
there is such a rudimentary faculty in man, or, in other words, 
whether his conscience is not an acquirement. But granting 
that his conscience is innate, we can yet discern a marked dif- 
ference in the causes of action in the two orders. Thus, a 
child may be taught to distinguish between right and wrong, 
and to regulate its conduct by its moral obligations. Did the 
brute possess this power of discrimination between right and 
wrong, we should expect to see him show his approval of some 
actions and rejection of others, merely on the ground of their 
moral characters. They have indeed been taught to engage 
in one thing and to avoid another; to accept even of the good, 


and to refuse the bad, but only in individual actions, and not 
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because either good or bad. The hope of reward, the fear of 
punishment, or even attachment to an object may lead them to 
do certain things; but while they are prompted by these ex- 
ternal and objective inducements, they show no evidence of 
having that internal admonition which we regard as emanating 
only from a moral source. Thus the affection and fidelity of 
the dog can be accounted for, on the ground that all animals 
are attracted by kind treatment and repelled by harsh; but 
we cannot assume that in his attachment and fidelity, he is in- 
fluenced by any moral consideration, or by anything higher 
than present external inducement. 

The existence too, of a rudimentary, esthetic faculty is 
often urged from the “song, and even articulate utterances of 
mocking bird.” But these utterances can be accounted for on 
supposition of a mere imitative power; and the fact that the 
song of this bird is indiscriminately either melodious or discord- 
ant, would prove that he has not the taste for the beautiful in 
sound ; while his uttering of articulate words and sentences 
which convey no meaning, with as much apparent delight as 
those which contain volumes of thought, tells plainly that his 
intellect never grasps them, and that they are the results of a 
mere instinctive imitation. We think, therefore, that there is 
tenable ground for believing that the song of every bird is 
merely an instinctive utterance, and is not the result of an 
exercise of taste. Thus, we conclude, that the robin perceives 
no more beauty in the delicate notes which gladden the grove, 
than the raven or the owl in the shrieks that pierce the noon- 
tide air, or render night hideous. 

We then are compelled to make the most characteristic 
difference between the rational endowments of the human 
mind and that of the inferior orders of animals, to consist in 
the proportionate degree and function of reason. We must 
deny to the latter all intuitive perception of truth, and declare 
them to be destitute of a rudimentary, moral and esthetic 
faculty. 
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Emerson has written that “our best thoughts are often sponta- 




















neous,” and that “our most brilliant witticisms come without 
effort,” they are often flashed off like the red-hot sparks from 
the blacksmith’s hand, before even we ourselves can feel their 
hidden fire. The sentence upon which we spent most labor is 
sometimes the most common place, while our studied wit is sel- 
dom else than the poorest. 

This truth no one can better appreciate than the toiling Ed- 
itor of the Lit. His loftiest thoughts wild seem labored, his most 
elaborate sentences somehow or other won’t fit in, his most 
beautiful ideals dwindle into the tamest of verbal realities, while 
he discovers that what seemed to him to be in the rough a most 
glittering witticism, loses altogether its expected glitter, while 
he finds the point itself in the process of preparation has been 
entirely polished out of being. 

He finds himself the most difficult of all to please, and knows 
that his own satisfaction will be no exponent of the sentiments of 
others. He has a profound regard for precedents, and feels 
therefore that it should be the burden of his introduction to pic- 
ture himself and his study, not as they are, but as they are sup 
posed to be. Quotations from celebrated authors, beautiful and 


n their original connection, must there be culled 


_s 


appropriate 
without reference to their practical bearing, and be neatly framed 
by well-fitting ties of his own composition. Nor must he neg- 
lect the indispensable puns, for the “Table,” no matter how 


great its substantial merits, would be a “fizzle” without them. 
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The Freshmen will think them extemporaneous and splendid, 
whereas they require no inconsiderable labor, and if closely scru- 
tinized are too honest to conceal it. 

Many of our readers may be disappointed to learn that we 
have given no place for puns and editorial small talk. Consisten- 
cy to the circumstances with which we are surrounded seems to 
demand that sobriety rather than humor should characterize our 
pages. 

A plain record of facts which are of interest to us as students 
and classmates, will be all that will be attempted. Digressions, 
although universally indulged in here with a license for the vio- 
lation of unity granted in no other connection, are not by any 
means universally successful. The Editor’s Table too often pre- 
sents the appearance of “ confusion worse confounded.” 

To combine a collection of dissimilar and disconnected thoughts 
into a harmonious and readable whole, requires a display of 
genius possessed by but few; unless the mind can pass freely 
from thought to thought, and naturally from sentence to sen- 
tence, the intended vivacity and brilliancy of the composition 
must seem only abruptness and excess. To strive within the 
range of our own abilities, is a principle which finds in the liter. 
ary world its truest and most appropriate exemplification. 

Blessings brighten, and curses darken as they take their flight. 
We had almost thought in this practical and business-like nine- 
teenth century of ours, that the wonderful old tales of martial 
prowess and chivalrous daring would always remain the same 
strange, wild romances of warlike days. But we are assured 
that when the smoke and din of this dark “ Battle Autumn of 


Sixty-two” shall have passed, and when the nation once more 
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shall be at peace, that the history of this war will reveal to the 
generations of the twentieth century, a record of civilized chiv- 
alry and Christian courage unequaled in the history of man, 

If the Alumni of former years look back with feelings of such 
cherished interest upon their college course when it was charac- 
terized by no extraordinary incidents, those of us who will live 
to see our present political drama passed into history, will live to 
remember the present as a period of absorbing interest and pe- 
culiar trial. Who has not a friend who has “ gone to the wars ?” 
Noble “Sixty-three” has already sent some of her best and 
truest men. The path of duty voluntarily pursued is to high 
minded men a far sweeter task than any compulsory circum- 
stances could render it, thus our very exemption from military 
duty gave an impulse to those who entered the ranks and sent 
them forth more cheerfully. 

Twelve classmates have gone to perform upon the battle field 
the highest duties of citizenship, three of them have been for 
some time engaged in the war, two enlisted during our last va 
cation, and since the beginning of the present session seven more 
have been added to the list. They have gone, perhaps forever, 
we shall miss them only for the brief remainder of our College 
course, but they have joined the ranks of the hundred thousands 
whose homes will miss them for life. How often are the words 
of the poet Longfellow, realized in all their sed truthfulness 


throughout this mourning nation,; 


“ There is no fireside, howe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair!’ 


It seems well fitting here to refer to the revival of last session, 


whose influence has been so widely and deeply felt. In view of 
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subsequent events, and especially our present condition, its ex- 
tended and powerful influence, not only in our own midst, but 
in many of our sister colleges, seems to have been designed to 
prepare our land for sorrow and our young men for death. It 


strengthened a number of those who left us for the conflict, and 


prepared very many of those who remained, to better fulfill the 


solemn duties which belong to every Christian citizen in this 
trying hour. 

We take pleasure in referring here to the satisfactory manner 
in which the exercises of the last Commencement passed off, 
The address of Rev. T. L. Cuyler gave universal satisfaction, and 
the orations of our Junior orators merited the high commenda- 
tion they received, while the literary efforts of the graduating 
class fully equaled the general expectation. 

We are happy to announce that the degree of D. D. has been 
conferred by the University of Indiana upon Rev. John L. Duf- 
field, our Professor of Mathematics. 

We must apologize for the issue of our present number, but 
although we come late, we hope the welcome will be none the 


less hearty. 


SEPTEMBER EDITOR. 
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PRINCETON STUDENTS IN THE FEDERAL ARMY. 


— 0 _——_ 


Class of {863. 

Row.Lanpd Cox, Private, Anderson Cavalry. 

MONTGOMERY HAMILTON, Private, Anderson Cavalry. 

Henry Howpen, Private, 2 New Jersey. 

H. W. Jackson, 2d Lieut., (Acting Adjutant) 4th New 
Jersey. 

CLray McCauLey, Sergeant, 126th Penn. 

ALGERNON MARCELLUS, Sergeant, 59th New York. 

Epwakpb S. Morrat, Ist Lieut., 9th New Jersey, acting on 
Signal Corps. 

WituiaM E. Porrer, 2d Lieut., 12th New Jersey. 

Howarp REEDER, 2d Lieut., (resigned) 1st Reg. Infantry, 
Adjutant 132d Penn. 

EpWaArD P. STANFIELD, Adjutant, 43d Ind. 


McLeopv THomson, Private, of New Jersey. 
Henry M. WIL.iaAms. 2d Lieut., 11th Ind. Battery. 
JoHN M. WILLIAMS, Private, Anderson Cavalry. 


Class of 1864. 
Isaac K. Casry, Captain, Staff of Gen. Sturges. 
Ricuakp B. Ditworra, Private, 124th Penn. 
Class of i865. 
Tuomas Humpureys, Private, Anderson Cavalry. 
Wituiam F. Woop, Private, 127th New York. 
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Ghe Bassau Literary Magazine, 

Is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class ot 
the College of New Jersey, every month, during term time. 
Each number will contain forty-eight pages of original matter. 
Connected with it are four prizes for the best original 
essays. None but subscribers are permitted to compete for 
this prize. The comparative merit of the pieces handed in for 
the prize will be decided by a Committee selected from the 
Faculty. 

Tks, (invariably in advunce,) $2 00 Pex Year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Nassau Liter- 
ary Magazine, Princeton, N. J. 
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